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to some extent in the building and cabinet-making trades. In some
cases the money is obtained from charities endowed for that purpose.1
Certain firms in the motor and retail trades take young men from the
public schools as premium pupils.
Many of the firms in Oxford who take apprentices co-operate with
the Oxford School of Technology in arranging for the boys to attend
classes. In some cases the apprentices are sent to the school during
working hours and their attendance at the classes is then compulsory.
In others the boys are not sent during the day, but voluntary atten-
dance at evening cksses is encouraged. Some firms pay the fees of
their apprentices at the school and a few also offer prizes. The work
of the school is, however, severely handicapped by its cramped
quarters and inadequate equipment. The staff, under most disadvan-
tageous conditions, has succeeded in advancing technical education
in Oxford to a considerable degree and in obtaining the co-operation
of most of the big employers of juvenile labour, but expansion of
the work in existing circumstances is very difficult. It is of great
importance for Oxford that, in view of its growing industrial charac-
ter, technical education should reach the standard of the other
branches of education in the city. The need for this development has
only become pressing since the War, but, if as many as possible of the
young people entering industry are to receive continued mental and
technical training and are not to drift into the ranks of unskilled
labour, it is essential that adequate premises and apparatus should be
at the disposal of the staff of the Technical School. It is hoped that
the new building for the school, the plans for which have been
approved by the city council, will soon be erected and occupied.
Entry into the printing trade is severely restricted by agreement
between the masters* organization and the trade unions. The restric-
tions thus imposed on the number of apprentices are felt by many
employers, including some in Oxford, to be too oppressive and to
foreshadow a serious scarcity of skilled labour in the future. There
are, at present, probably less than one hundred printing apprentices
in Oxford, and this, considering that for nearly all the boys the
period of apprenticeship is seven years, means an annual intake of
journeymen into the trade which is small compared with the size of
the industry. The unions, however, contend that without these
limitations, full employment cannot be obtained for their members
or the standard of skill maintained. It is certainly true that the
workers' organizations have been powerful enough for many years
1 Some account of the endowed charities in the Survey Area will be given in a later
volume.